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FAR EASTERN QUESTIONS 



The Committee on Pacific and Far Eastern Questions, 
generally referred to as the Far Eastern Committee, began 
its work on November 16 and immediately got before it the 
Chinese questions. The Chinese delegation submitted ten 
principles, the application of which to existing and future 
political and economic problems would, in the opinion of the 
delegation, make for order and progress. These ten points 
follow : 

1. (a) The powers engage to respect and observe the 
territorial integrity and political and administrative inde- 
pendence of the Chinese Republic. 

(6) China, upon her part, is prepared to give an under- 
taking not to alienate or lease any portion of her territory 
or littoral to any power. 

2. China, being in full accord with the principle of the 
so-called open door, or equal opportunity for the commerce 
and industry of all nations having treaty relations with 
China, is prepared to accept and apply it in all parts of the 
Chinese Republic without exception. 

3. With a view to strengthening mutual confidence and 
maintaining peace in the Pacific and the Far East, the 
powers agree not to conclude between themselves any treaty 
or agreement directly affecting China or the general peace 
in these regions without previously notifying China and 
giving to her an opportunity to participate. 

4. All special rights, privileges, immunities, or commit- 
ments, whatever their character or contractual basis, 
claimed by any of the powers in or relating to China are to 
be declared, and all such or future claims not so made 
known are to be deemed null and void. The rights, privi- 
leges, immunities, and commitments now known or to be 
declared are to be examined with a view to determining 
their scope and validity and, if valid, to harmonizing them 
with one another and with the principles declared by this 
Conference. 

5. Immediately, or as soon as circumstances will permit, 
existing limitations upon China's political jurisdictional and 
administrative freedom of action are to be removed. 

6. Reasonable, definite terms of duration are to be at- 
tached to China's present commitments which are without 
time limits. 

7. In the interpretation of instruments granting special 
rights or privileges, the well-established principle of con- 
struction, that such grants shall be strictly construed in 
favor of the grantors, is to be observed. 

8. China's rights as a neutral are to be fully respected in 
future wars to which she is not a party. 

9. Provision is to be made for the peaceful settlement of 
international disputes in the Pacific and the Far East. 

10. Provision is to be made for future conferences, to be 
held from time to time, for the discussion of international 
questions relative to the Pacific and the Far East, as a basis 
for the determination of common policies of the signatory 
powers in relation thereto. 

On November 19 the Far Eastern Committee resumed 
consideration of Chinese affairs, and Admiral Baron Kato 
gave Japan's attitude as this : 

JAPANESE ATTITUDE TOWARD CHINA 

1. It seems to the Japanese delegation that existing diffi- 
culties In China lie no less in her domestic situation than in 
her external relations. We are anxious to see peace and 
unity re-established at the earliest possible moment, but 
we want to avoid all action that may be construed as*an 
intervention in the internal affairs of China. All that this 
Conference can achieve is, it seems to us, to adjust China's 
foreign relations, leaving her domestic situation to be 
worked out by the Chinese themselves. 

2. The Japanese delegation wishes to assure the Chinese 
delegation and the whole Conference that Japan has every 
desire to cultivate the happiest relations with China. We 
are solicitous of making whatever contributions we are 



capable of toward China's realization of her just and legiti- 
mate aspirations. We are entirely uninfluenced by any 
policy of territorial aggrandizement in any part of China. 
We adhere, without condition or reservation, to the prin- 
ciple of "the open door and equal opportunity" in China. 
We look to China in particular for the supply of raw ma- 
terials essential to our industrial life and for foodstuffs as 
well. In the purchase of such materials from China, as in 
all our trade relations with that country, we do not claim 
any special rights or privileges and we welcome fair and 
honest competition with all nations. 

With regard to the question of the abolition of extra- 
territoriality, which is perhaps one of the most important 
questions proposed by the Chinese delegation, it is our in- 
tention to join with other delegations in the endeavor to 
come to an arrangement in a manner fair and satisfactory 
to all parties. 

We have come to this Conference not to advance our 
own selfish interests ; we have come to co-operate with all 
nations interested for the purpose of assuring peace in the 
Far East and friendship among nations. 

3. The Japanese delegation understands that the principal 
object of the Conference is to establish, in common accord, 
policies and principles which are to guide the future actions 
of the nations here represented. Although we are ready to 
explain or discuss any problem which in the wisdom of the 
Conference is taken up, we should regret undue protraction 
of the discussions by detailed examination of innumerable 
minor matters. 

Baron de Carder, for Belgium; Senator Schanzer, for 
Italy ; Premier Briand, for France ; Jonkeer van Karnebeek, 
for Holland ; Viscount d'Alte, for Portugal, and Mr. Balfour, 
for Great Britain, all expressed deep friendship for China 
and purpose to aid her. This summary of the latter's re- 
marks was issued by the committee: 

MR. BALFOUR'S VIEWS 

Mr. Balfour said that he thought it unnecessary to add 
one word to what had been said by his colleagues in re- 
gard to the question of a general order which had been 
raised. His reason for saying this was that he had nothing 
to add to the frequent declarations of the government he 
had the honor to represent on all these questions; for ex- 
ample, the "open door" in China, the integrity of China, 
and the desirability of leaving China to work out its own 
salvation and to maintain control over its own affairs, and 
of substituting, when circumstances warranted, the normal 
processes of law for extraterritoriality. All these principles 
had been formulated over and over again, in explicit terms, 
by the government which he represented. 

Minister Sze, for China, voiced his appreciation of the 
sentiments thus expressed. 

Two days later the Far Eastern Committee adopted the 
four rules for the guidance of the powers as to China that 
have become known as the Root rules. They were subse- 
quently added to by a resolution prepared by Ambassador 
Geddes, of the British delegation, which will appear later. 
The Root rules follow : 

THE ROOT RULES 

It is the firm intention of the powers attending this 
Conference, hereinafter mentioned, to wit, the United States 
of America, Belgium, the British Empire, France, Italy, 
Japan, the Netherlands, and Portugal — 

(1) To respect the sovereignty, the independence, and 
the territorial and administrative integrity of China. 

(2) To provide the fullest and most unembarrassed op- 
portunity to China to develop and maintain for herself an 
effective and stable government. 

(3) To use their influence for the purpose of effectually 
establishing and maintaining the principle of equal oppor- 
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tunity for the commerce and industry of all nations through- 
out the territory of China. 

(4) To refrain from taking advantage of the present con- 
ditions in order to seek special rights or privileges which 
would abridge the rights of the subjects or citizens of 
friendly States and from countenancing action inimical to 
the security of such States. 

The next day, November 23, the Far Eastern Committee 
considered limitations upon China's administration au- 
tonomy, which settled into discussion of the limit of 5 per 
cent, fixed in treaties with China as the maximum tariff 
she may levy. 

Upon motion of Senator Underwood, a subcommittee was 
provided to deal with this, and the Senator was made its 
chairman. 

On the following day Minister Koo, of the Chinese dele- 
gation, entered into a full discussion of the disabilities 
China suffers under existing tariff arrangements. After 
outlining the causes that led to limitations by treaty upon 
China's right to fix her own tariffs, he summed the present 
situation and its needs in this wise, according to the official 
communique : 

THE CUSTOMS QUESTION 

The tariff of 1918 is in force and yields only 3% per cent. 
Mr. Koo proposed to restore to China the right to fix and to 
differentiate the import tariff rates; but, as it appeared 
hardly possible to establish a new regime all at once, he 
said that full autonomy should be restored to China after 
a certain period to be agreed upon. In the meanwhile China 
would impose a maximum rate and would like to enjoy and 
have full freedom within that maximum, such as the right 
of differentiation among the different classes of commodities. 
But, as the present financial condition of the Chinese Gov- 
ernment was such as to require some immediate relief, it 
was proposed that on and after January 1, 1922, the Chinese 
import tariff be raised to 12% per cent, as it was stipulated 
for in the treaty with the United States, Great Britain, and 
Japan. 

Among the reasons he alleged in support of the proposals 
of the Chinese delegation, the following is the gist : 

1.. The existing customs regime in China constitutes an 
infringement of China's sovereign right to fix the tariff 
rates at her own discretion. 

2. It deprives China of the power to make reciprocity 
arrangements with the foreign powers. While all foreign 
goods imported into China pay only 5 per cent, Chinese 
goods exported to foreign countries have to pay duties of a 
maximum rate. Examples were given to show this lack of 
reciprocity. 

3. It constitutes a serious impediment upon the economic 
development of China. 

4. As the system now stands, there is only one uniform 
rate and no differentiation of rates. The disadvantage is 
obvious, because it does not take into account the economic 
and social needs of the Chinese people. China is in need of 
machinery and metals, for which China would like to im- 
pose a tariff rate even lower than the 5 per cent. For luxu- 
ries, such as cigars and' cigarettes, they ought to pay heavy 
tax, perhaps, in order to prevent their injurious effects upon 
the morals and social habits of the people. As it stands, 
therefore, the Chinese tariff is not scientific at all. 

5. The present tariff has occasioned a serious loss of reve- 
nue upon the Chinese exchequer. The item of customs 
duties is an important one in the budget of nearly all coun- 
tries; for instance, Great Britain raised 12 per cent of its 
revenue from customs duties; France, 15 per cent, and the 
United States, 35 per cent, before the World War, but the 
customs revenue in the Chinese budget, as it now stands, 
becomes a comparatively insignificant factor. 

6. The present regime makes it exceedingly difficult for 
the Chinese Government to ask for a revision, as it was 
shown in the past experiences in 1912 and 1918. 

7. Even if the effective t> per cent should be levied, the 
revenue resulting therefrom will still be hardly adequate to 



meet the requirements of the Chinese Government, as the 
government has many functions to perform in matters of 
modern education, sanitation, public utilities, etc. 

FOREIGN POST-OFFICES 

The questions of foreign post-offices in China and of extra- 
territoriality were raised by the Chinese delegates in the 
meeting of the Far Eastern Committee on November 25. 

As to post-offices, Minister Sze made a statement in which 
the following appears : 

China requests that the powers assembled in the Confer- 
ence agree at once to abolish all postal services now main- 
tained by them in China. She bases her request upon the 
following propositions : 

1. That China has organized and is now conducting a 
postal system covering the entire country, and maintaining 
relations with all foreign countries, adequate to meet all 
requirements. The transmission of postal matter is a gov- 
ernment monopoly, the first paragraph of the Postal Statutes 
of October 12, 1921, reading : "The postal business is exclu- 
sively conducted by the government." 

2. That the existence of these foreign post-offices inter- 
feres with and makes more difficult the development of this 
system and deprives the system of a revenue which legally 
and equitably should belong to it. 

3. That the maintenance by foreign governments of post- 
offices in China is in direct violation of the latter's terri- 
torial and administrative integrity and rests upon no treaty 
or other legal rights. 

In the course of an explanation of China's own postal 
service, and of the evils that creep into the foreign-controlled 
post-offices, Minister Sze, referring to long-discussed abuses 
in the Japanese-controlled offices, said : 

Parcels and mail matter entering China from abroad 
should pass a customs examination. With the exception of 
parcels from Shanghai and one or two other ports, however, 
it is a notorious fact that but few parcels or other articles 
transmitted by foreign post-offices are ever examined. Co- 
operation between foreign postal establishments and the Chi- 
nese customs is extremely difficult and in practice has proven 
almost impossible. Thus the customs revenues are very ma- 
terially affected and foreign post-offices become an efficient 
aid to smugglers of contraband, particularly of morphia, 
cocaine, and opium. On the other hand, parcels handled by 
the Chinese post-office are subject to a rigid customs exami- 
nation, duties being collected in most cases by the post-office 
on behalf of the customs administration. The Chinese post- 
office is thus working under a handicap in competition with 
those of other nations within its own territories. 

He summed his argument in these words : 

In conclusion, China wishes to point ou,t that, wholly apart 
from the financial loss suffered by her as a result of the ex- 
istence of foreign post-offices on her soil and the obstacles 
thereby placed in the way of the development of her own 
postal system, the maintenance of such offices represents a 
most direct violation of her territorial and administrative 
integrity. It is one, moreover, that is peculiarly objection- 
able, since it is a constant, visible reminder to the Chinese 
people that they are not accorded the consideration given to 
other peoples. This necessarily has a tendency to lower the 
prestige of the Chinese Government in the eyes of her peo- 
ple, and to make more difficult the already-difficult problem 
• of maintaining a government that will command the respect 
and ready obedience of her- population. From whatever 
standpoint viewed, the continuance of these foreign post- 
offices upon Chinese soil should, therefore, be disapproved. 

EXTRATERRITORIALITY 

Dr. Wang, Chief Justice of the Chinese Supreme Court, 
made an exposition of the question Of extraterritoriality, 
in which the following appears : 

Extraterritoriality in China dates back almost to the be- 
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ginning of treaty relations with foreign countries. It was 
clearly laid down in the treaty of 1844 between the United 
States and China, and a similar provision has since been 
inserted in the treaties with other powers. Extraterritorial 
rights were granted at a time when, there were only five 
treaty ports — that is, places where foreigners could trade 
and reside. .Now there are fifty such places and an equal 
number of places open to foreign trade on China's own in- 
itiative. This means an ever-increasing number of persons 
within her territory over whom she is almost powerless. 
This anomalous condition has become a serious problem with 
which the local administration is confronted, and if the im- 
pairment of the territorial and administrative integrity of 
China is not to be continued the matter demands immediate 
solution. I should like to point out a few of the serious 
objections to the extraterritorial system. 

In the first place, it is in derogation of China's sovereign 
rights and is regarded by the Chinese people as a national 
humiliation. 

2. There is a multiplicity of courts in one and the same 
locality, and the interrelation of such courts has given rise 
to a legal situation which is perplexing both to the trained 
lawyer and to' the layman. 

3. The disadvantage arising from the uncertainty of the 
law. The general rule is that the law to be applied in a 
given case is the law of the defendant's nationality ; and so, 
in a commercial transaction between, say, X and Y, of dif- 
ferent nationalities, the rights and liabilities of the parties 
vary according as X sues Y first or Y sues X first. 

4. When causes of action, civil or criminal, arise in which 
foreigners are defendants, it is necessary for adjudication 
that they shall be carried to the nearest consular court, 
which may be many miles away; and so it often happens 
that it is practically impossible to obtain the attendance of 
the necessary witnesses or to produce other necessary evi- 
dence. 

5. Finally, it is a further disadvantage to the Chinese that 
foreigners in China, under cover of extraterritoriality, claim 
immunity from local taxes and excises which the Chinese 
are required to pay. Sir Robert Hart, who worked and lived 
in China for many years, has this to say in his work, "These 
from the Land of Sinim": "The extraterritoriality stipula- 
tion may have relieved the native official of some trouble- 
some duties, but it has always been felt to be offensive and 
humiliating and has ever a disintegrating effect, leading the 
people on one hand to despise their own government and 
officials, and on the other to envy and dislike the foreigner, 
withdrawn from native control." 

Until the system is abolished or substantially modified, it 
is inexpedient for China to open her entire territory to for- 
eign trade and commerce. The evils of the existing system 
have been so obvious that Great Britain in 1902, Japan and 
the United States in 1903, and Sweden in 1908 agreed, sub- 
ject to certain conditions, to relinquish their extraterritorial 
rights. Twenty years have elapsed since the conclusion of 
these treaties; and, while it is a matter of opinion as to 
whether or not the state of China's laws has attained the 
standard to which she is expected to conform, it is impossi- 
ble to deny that China has made great progress on the path 
of legal reform. A few facts will suffice for the present. 

A law codification commission for the compilation and re- 
vision of laws has been sitting since 1904. Five codes have 
been prepared, some of which have already been put into 
force : 

First, the Civil Code (still in course of revision) ; second. 
Criminal Code (in force since 1912) ; third, Code of Civil 
Procedure; fourth, Code of Criminal Procedure, both of 
which have just been promulgated; fifth, Commercial Code, 
part of which has been put into force. 

These codes have been prepared with the assistance of 
foreign experts and are based mainly on the principles of 
modern jurisprudence. Among the numerous supplementary 
laws may be especially mentioned a law of 1918, called 
"Rules for the Application of Foreign Law," which deals 
with matters relating to private international law. Under 
these rules foreign law is given ample application. Then 
there is a new system of law courts, established in 1910. The 
judges are all modern trained lawyers and no one can be 



appointed a judge unless he has attained the requisite legal 
training. These are some of the reforms which have been 
carried out on our part. 

I venture to say that the China of today is not what she 
was twenty years ago when Great Britain encouraged her to 
reform her judicial system, and a fortiori she is not what 
she was eighty years ago when she first granted extraterri- 
torial rights to the treaty powers. I have made these ob- 
servations, not for the purpose of asking for an immediate 
and complete abolition of extraterritoriality, but for the pur- 
pose of inviting the powers to co-operate with China in tak- 
ing initial steps toward improving and eventually abolishing 
the existing system which is admitted on all hands to be 
unsatisfactory both to foreigners and Chinese. It is gratify- 
ing to learn of the sympathetic attitude of the powers to- 
ward this question as expressed by the various delegations 
at a previous meeting of this committee. 

On November 28 a subcommittee, headed by Senator 
Lodge, to which had been referred the post-office question, 
reported the following resolution, which was adopted unani- 
mously : 

THE POST-OFFICE AGREEMENT 

A. Recognizing the justice of the desire expressed by the 
Chinese Government to secure the abolition of foreign postal 
agencies in China, save or except in leased territories or as 
otherwise specifically provided by treaty, it is resolved: 

(1) The four powers having such postal agencies 

agree to their abandonment, subject to the fol- 
lowing conditions: 
(a) That an efficient Chinese postal service is 

maintained ; 
(6) That an assurance is given by the Chinese 
Government that they contemplate no 
change in the present postal administra- 
tion, so far as the status of the foreign Co- 
director General is concerned. 

(2) To enable China and the powers concerned to 

make the necessary dispositions, this arrange- 
ment shall come into force and effect not later 
than . 

B. Pending the complete withdrawal of foreign postal 
agencies, the four powers concerned severally undertake to 
afford full facilities to the Chinese customs authorities to 
examine in those agencies all postal matter (excepting ordi- 
nary letters, whether registered or not, which upon external 
examination appear plainly to contain only written matter) 
passing through them, with a view to ascertaining whether 
they contain articles which are dutiable or contraband or 
which otherwise contravene the customs regulations or laws 
of China. 

The effective date of withdrawal of foreign post-offices 
was left blank at the request of the Japanese delegation, 
which desired to consult Tokyo. Subsequently January 1, 
1923, was made the date. 

In this meeting of the Far Eastern Committee word was 
received from the subcommittee dealing with extraterri- 
toriality that it was making progress, and the Chinese dele- 
gation brought up the question of establishments maintained 
in China by foreign powers without treaty sanction. These 
include troops, police boxes, and telegraph and wireless sta- 
tions. 

The next day Senator Lodge, on behalf of the subcom- 
mittee on extraterritoriality, reported the following resolu- 
tions providing for a commission to study the subject, which 
were adopted unanimously : 

RESOLUTIONS ON EXTRATERRITORIALITY 

The representatives of the powers hereinafter named, par- 
ticipating in the discussion of Pacific and Far Eastern ques- 
tions in the Conference on the Limitation of Armament, to 
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wit, the United States of America, Belgium, the British Em- 
pire, France, Italy, Japan, the Netherlands, and Portugal. 

Having taken note of the fact that in the treaty between 
Great Britain and China, dated September 5, 1902; in the 
treaty between the United States of America and China, 
dated October 8, 1903, and in the treaty between Japan and 
China, dated October 8, 1903, these several powers have 
agreed to give every assistance towards the attainment by 
the Chinese Government of its expressed desire to reform 
its judicial system, and to bring it into accord with that of 
Western nations, and have declared that they are also "pre- 
pared to relinquish extraterritorial rights when satisfied 
that the state of the Chinese laws, the arrangements for 
their administration, and other considerations warrant" 
them in so doing ; 

Being' sympathetically disposed towards furthering in this 
regard the aspiration to which the Chinese delegation gave 
expression on November 16, 1921, to the effect that "imme- 
diately, or as soon as circumstances will permit, existing 
limitations upon China's political, jurisdictional, and ad- 
ministrative freedom of action are to be removed"; 

Considering that any determination in regard to such 
action as might be appropriate to this end must depend upon 
the ascertainment and appreciation of complicated states of 
fact in regard to the laws and the judicial system and the 
methods of judicial administration of China, which this Con- 
ference is not in a position to determine ; 

Have resolved 

That the governments of the powers above named shall 
establish a commission (to which each of such governments 
shall appoint one member) to inquire into the present prac- 
tice of extraterritorial jurisdiction in China, and into the 
laws and the judicial system and the methods of judicial 
administration of China, with a view to reporting to the 
governments of the several powers above named their find- 
ings of fact in regard to these matters, and their recom- 
mendations as to such means as they may find suitable to 
improve the existing conditions of the administration of jus- 
tice in China, and to assist and further the efforts of the 
Chinese Government to effect such legislation and judicial 
reforms as would warrant the several powers in relinquish- 
ing, either progressively or otherwise, their respective rights 
of extraterritoriality; 

That the commission .herein contemplated shall be consti- 
tuted within three months after the adjournment of the 
Conference, with detailed arrangements to be hereafter 
agreed upon by the governments of the powers above named, 
and shall be instructed to submit its report and recommenda- 
tions within one year after the first meeting of the com- 
mission. 

That each of the powers above named shall be deemed free 
to accept or to reject all or any portion of the recommenda- 
tions of the commission herein contemplated, but that in no 
case shall any of the said powers make its acceptance of all 
or any portion of such recommendations, either directly or 
indirectly, dependent on the granting by China of any special 
concession, favor, benefit, or immunity, whether political or 
economic. 

Additional Resolution 

That the non-signatory powers having by treaty extrater- 
ritorial rights in China may accede to the resolution affect- 
ing extraterritoriality and the administration of justice in 
China by depositing, within three months after the adjourn- 
ment of the Conference, a written notice of accession with 
the Government of the United States for communication by 
it to each of the signatory powers. 

Additional Resolution 

That China, having taken note of the resolutions affecting 
the establishment of a commission to investigate and report 
upon extraterritoriality and the administration of justice in 
China, expresses its satisfaction with the sympathetic dis- 
position of the powers hereinbefore named in regard to the 
aspirations of the Chinese Government to secure the aboli- 
tion of extraterritoriality from China, and declares its inten- 
tion to appoint a representative who shall have the right to 
sit as a member of the said commission, it being understood 



that China shall be deemed free to accept or to reject any 
or all of the recommendations of the commission. Further- 
more, China is prepared to co-operate in the work of this 
commission and to afford to it every possible facility for the 
successful accomplishment of its tasks. 

In the same session of the committee Minister Sze, for the 
Chinese delegation, proposed the following as to foreign 
establishments — troops, etc. — maintained in China: 

FOREIGN ESTABLISHMENTS 

Bach of the powers attending this Conference, hereinafter 
mentioned, to wit, the United States of America, Belgium, 
the British Empire, France, Itaiy, Japan, the Netherlands, 
and Portugal, severally declare that, without the consent of 
the Government of China, expressly and specifically given in 
each case, it will not station troops or railway guards, or 
establish and maintain police boxes, or erect or operate. elec- 
trical communication installations, upon the soil of China ; 
and that if there now exists upon the soil of China such 
troops, or railway guards, or police boxes, or electrical in- 
stallations, without China's express consent, they will be at 
once withdrawn. 

With regard to the establishments complained against, the 
Chinese delegation submitted the following specific data : 

TENTATIVE LIST OP FOREIGN TBOOPS, POLICE BOXES, AND 
RAILWAY GUARDS IN CHINA 

Japanese Garrison: 

In Shantung, four battalions, of an average numerical 
strength of 525 men, are stationed along the Tsingtao-Tsinan 
Railway, headquarters being at Tsingtao, Kaomi, Fangtze, 
and Tsinanfu. There is also a force of gendarmerie. 

In Hankow one battalion is usually maintained, together 
with detachments of special troops. 

One full division is usually maintained in Manchuria, 
headquarters being established as follows (April 1, 1921) : 

Division headquarters Liaoyang. 

Brigade headquarters Tiehiing. 

Infantry headquarters Liaoyang. 

Infantry headquarters Tiehiing. 

Brigade headquarters Harbin. 

Infantry headquarters Port Arthur. 

Infantry headquarters Harbin. 

Cavalry headquarters Kungchuling. 

Artillery headquarters.. Haicheng. 

The Japanese troops which are withdrawn from Baikal 
are stationed along the Chinese Eastern Railway. (This 
statement is taken from Lin Yen's "The Diplomatic History 
between China and Japan.") Japan has also stationed 16 
independent battalions of guards along the line, each com- 
posed of 21 officers and 617 rank and file.* Japan is said to 
maintain these railway guards in conformity with Article III 
of the Portsmouth Treaty of Peace, which says that "the 
high contracting parties reserve to themselves the right to 
maintain guards to protect their respective railway lines in 
Mamjhuria. The number of such guards shall not exceed 
fifteen per kilometer, and within that maximum number the 
commanders of the Japanese and Russian armies shall, by 
common accord, fix the number of such guards to be em- 
ployed, as small as possible, having in view the actual re- 
quirements." But these provisions were not assented to bv 
China in 1905. t 

Japanese Police in China: 

In 1917 the number of police agencies in Manchuria, as 
reported by the local authorities of Fengtien and Kirin prov- 
inces, had reached 27. As a result of the Chengchiatun 
fracas and Hunchun affair, Japan established police stations 

* From Japan Year Book, 1920-1921. 

fin March, 1921, there were still several thousand Japa- 
nese soldiers in Hunchun. (See Lin Yen's "The Diplomatic 
History between China and Japan.") 
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in these places. According to the October 1st issue of the 
Millard's Review for 1921, the Ministry of Foreign Affairs is 
in receipt of a telegram from the Commissioner of Foreign 
Affairs at Swatow to the effect that the Japanese consul 
there is very active in increasing the Japanese police. 

At Amoy a police station was established .by Japan in De- 
cember, 1916. The Chinese Government lodged a strong pro- 
test against this illegal action on the part of Japan, but 
Japan has never withdrawn the police station. 

TENTATIVE LIST OF FOREIGN WIRELESS INSTALLATIONS IN CHINA 
WITHOUT HER CONSENT 

Japan: 

L Peking (Japanese legation) Chihli. 

2. Chinwangtao Chihli. 

3. Tientsin Chihli. 

4. Harbin (Russian ordered) Manchuria. 

5. Manchouli Manchuria. 

6. Kungchuling Manchuria. 

7. Lungtsintsung Manchuria. 

8. Dalny (Kwangtung leased territory)... Manchuria. 

9. Tsinan Shantung. 

10. Tsingtao (Chinese and German) Shantung. 

11. Hankow Hupeh. 

France: 

1. Shanghai (French settlement) Kiangsu. 

2. Kwangchow-wan (leased territory) Kwangtung. 

3. Yunnanfu Yunnan. 

4. Tientsin Chihli. 

Great Britain: 

1. Hongkong (Kowloon leased territory.) 

2. Kashgar Sinkiang. 

United States: 

1. Peking (American legation) Chihli. 

2. Tientsin Chihli. 

3. Tangshan Chihli. 

Note. — Great Britain also had a station at Hongkong 
proper. There are also radio stations filled for receiving 
only. (See China Year Book, 1921-2, p. 507.) 

TENTATIVE LIST OF FOREIGN WIRE TELEGRAPHS IN CHINA (NOT 
SANCTIONED BY THE CHINESE GOVERNMENT) 

Japanese: 
Peking. 
Tientsin. 

Fourteen stations along the Shantung Railway. 
Thirty-four stations along the Southern Manchurian 

Railway. 
Other telegraph and telephone lines in Changchun, 

Hunchun, and Yenke. 

Russian: 

Along the Chinese Eastern Railway and connected with 
the telegraph wires at the Russian frontier. 

FACTS ABOUT JAPANESE POLICE IN MANCHURIA, NOVEMBER, 
1921 

The Japanese police found in Manchuria are of the fol- 
lowing kinds : 

(1) According to locality : 

(a) Those stationed within the leased territory of 

Liaotung peninsula. 
(6) Those stationed along the South Manchurian 

Railway and within the railway zone. 

(c) Those established within the Japanese con- 

sulates. 

(d) Those stationed in non-open ports. 

(2) According to jurisdiction : 

(«) Those under the immediate jurisdiction of the 
office of the Kuantung leased area. 

(6) Those under the jurisdiction of the Japanese 
Foreign Office. 



(c) Those under the office of the Governor General 

of Korea. 

(d) Those under the command of the Commander- 

in-chief of Kuantung leased areas. 

(e) Those under the control of the South Man- 

churian Railway. 

Origin of Japanese Police in Manchuria: 

In May, 1904, during the hostilities between Russia and 
Japan in Manchuria, a civil administration department was 
established by the Japanese command for the "occupied" 
districts. 

In the following month a similar department was estab- 
lished for the whole of Liaotung peninsula, and with it a 
police bureau. Branch offices of the civil administration 
department were established in Port Arthur and Kingchow ; 
sentry-boxes (p' ai ch'u so) of these branches were estab- 
lished in Liushutun, Pulantion, and Pitzewo. 

Since 1905 police stations and branch stations have been 
established along the South Manchurian Railway in viola- 
tion of both law and treaty. In 1915, in virtue of the new 
treaty between China and Japan, sentry-boxes of police sta- 
tions belonging to the South Manchurian Railway were es- 
tablished in such unopened ports as K'aip'ling, Taolu, 
Pamiench'eng, Ch'angt'u, and Chengchiatun, with Japanese 
police. In addition, there are numerous gendarmerie under 
the command of the commander-in-chief of the Kuantung 
leased area; also special police of the South Manchurian 
Railway Company, who exercise functions similar to those 
of the Japanese police. 

As in Japanese consulates in other parts of China, there 
are attached to the Japanese consulates in Manchuria secret 
police. Finally, there are also Korean police officers under 
the immediate jurisdiction of the Governor General of Korea. 

DISTRIBUTION OF JAPANESE POLICE IN SOUTH MANCHURIA 
ACCORDING TO LOCALITIES AND PERSONNEL 

(A) 1. Police Stationed within the Kuantung Leased 

Area: 

a. Police of police department of the civil administra- 

tion office 24 

b. Police of the police training bureau 13 

c. Police of the civil office of Port Arthur 143 

d. Police of the civil office of Dalriy 349 

e. Police of the civil office Of Kingchow 83 

/. Police of the branch civil office of Pulantien 100 

g. Police of the branch civil office of Pitzewo 99 

Total 811 

2. Police of the Kuantung Leased Area within the 
Zone of the South Manchurian and Antung-Muk- 
den Railways: 

Sentry-boxes. Men. 
a. Police of the police department at Yingkow 5 53 

6. Police branch office at Tashihchoiao 10 17 

c. Police branch office at Wafangtien 9 33 

d. Police of police department at Liaoyang.. 6 39 

e. Police of branch office at Anshan 8 59 

/. Police of police department at Mumden. . . 18 100 

g. Police of branch office at Penchihu 12 40 

h. Police of branch office at Fushuh 18 59 

i. Police of police department at Tiehling. . . 5 32 

j. Police of branch office at Kaiyuan 9 47 

k. Police of police department at Changchun. 13 103 
I. Police of branch office at Kungchunling. . . 6 28 

m. Police of branch office at Ssupingkai 7 28 

n. Police of police department at Antung 16 48 

688 
Grand total of 1,499 officers and men. 

Apart from the above, the South Manchurian Railway 
Company maintains 56 police and the Japanese consulates 
260 consular police at Newchwang, Mukden, Tiehling, Chang- 
chun, and Antung, along the zones of the South Manchurian 
and Antung-Mukden railways. 
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Therefore, excluding 811 police stationed within the leased 
area, there are 1,004 Japanese police along the two railways. 

(B) 1. Secret Police of Japanese Consulates along 
South Manchurian and Antung-Mukden Rail- 
ways: 

Sentry-boxes. Men. 

a. Police section of the consulate at Newchang . . 16 

b. Police section of the consulate at Liaoyang. 1 13 

c. Police section of the consulate at Mukden . '. 11 64 

d . Police section of the consulate at Tiehling. . 16 47 

e. Police section of the consulate at Changchun 13 34 
/. Police section of the consulate at Antung. . . 24 90 

260 

2. Secret Police of the Consulates and Branch Con- 
sulates within the Chientao District: 

a. Chientao consulate general 24 

6. Chutzechien branch consulate 9 

c. Toutaokou branch consulate 7 

d. Paitsaokou sentry-box 6 

46 
Total of secret police, 306. 

Summary: 

1. Within Euantung leased area, total of 811 men 

2. Within the two railway zones, total of 688 men 

3. Attached to the consulates within the railway 

zones, total of. 260 men 

4. Chientao district, total of 46 men 

5. 8. M. Railway "voluntary" pointsmen (?) 56 men 

Therefore, grand total of 1,861 men in 381 stations and 
substations. 

Therefore, outside of the leased area, 1,050 men and 247 
stations and substations. 

Latest news is that more police stations are being estab- 
lished in Mukden City and Wangtsing, Holung and Hunchun 
within the Chientao district, but no details are mentioned as 
to personnel, etc. 

The Chinese arguments against foreign establishments, 
such as troops, were directed mainly against the Japanese, 
and on November 30 Mr. Hanihara, of the Japanese delega- 
tion, made a statement in reply, from which the following 
is taken : 

THE JAPANESE REPLY 

The Japanese delegation wishes to explain, as succinctly 
as possible, why and how the Japanese garrisons in various 
parts of China have come to be stationed there. At the out- 
set, however, I desire to disclaim most emphatically that 
Japan has ever entertained any aggressive purposes or any 
desire to encroach illegitimately upon Chinese sovereignty 
in sending or maintaining these garrisons in China. 

(1) Japanese railway guards are actually maintained 
along the South Manchuria Railway and the Shantung Rail- 
way. 

With regard to the Shantung Railway guards, Japan be- 
lieves that she has on more than one occasion made her posi- 
tion sufficiently clear. She has declared arid now reaffirms 
her intention of withdrawing such guards as soon as China 
shall have notified her that Chinese police force has been 
duly organized and is ready to take over the charge of the 
railway protection. 

The maintenance of troops along the South Manchuria 
Railway stands on a different footing. This is conceded and 
recognized by China under the Treaty of Peking of 1905 
(Additional Agreement, Art. II). It is a measure of abso- 
lute necessity, under the existing state of affairs in Man- 
churia — a region which has been made notorious by the 
activity of mounted bandits. Even in the presence of Japa- 
nese troops, those bandits have made repeated attempts to 
raid the railway zone. In a large number of cases they have 



cut telegraph lines and committed other acts of ravage. 
Their lawless activity on, an extended scale has, however, 
been effectively checked by Japanese railway guards, and 
general security has been maintained for civilian residents 
in and around the railway zone. The efficiency of such 
guards will be made all the more significant by a comparison 
of the conditions prevailing in the railway zone with those 
prevailing in the districts remote from the railway. The 
withdrawal of railway guards from the zone of the South 
Manchuria Railway will no doubt leave those districts at 
the mercy of bandits, and the same conditions of unrest will 
there prevail as in remote corners of Manchuria. In such a 
situation it is not possible for Japan to forego the right, or 
rather the duty, of maintaining railway guards in Man- 
churia, whose presence is duly recognized by treaty. 

(2) Towards the end of 1911 the first revolution broke 
out in China, and there was complete disorder in the Hupeh 
district, which formed the base of the revolutionary opera- 
tions. As the lives and property of foreigners were exposed 
to danger, Japan, together with Great Britain, Russia, Ger- 
many, and other principal powers, dispatched troops to Han- 
kow for the protection of her people. This is how a small 
number of troops have come to be stationed at Hankow. 
The region has since been the scene of frequent disturb- 
ances; there were recently a clash between the North and 
South at Changsha,- pillage by troops at Ichang, and a 
mutiny of soldiers at Hankow. Such conditions of unrest 
have naturally retarded the withdrawal of Japanese troops 
from Hankow. 

It has never been intended that these troops should re- 
main permanently at Hankow, and the Japanese Govern- 
ment have been looking forward to an early opportunity of 
effecting complete withdrawal of the Hankow garrison. 
They must be assured, however, that China will immediately 
take effective measures for the maintenance of peace and 
order and for the protection of foreigners, and that she will 
fully assume the responsibility for the damage that may be 
or may have been done to foreigners. 

(3) The stationing of the garrisons of foreign countries 
in North China is recognized by, the Chinese Government 
under the protocol relating to the Boxer Revolution of 1900. 
Provided there is no objection from the other countries con- 
cerned, Japan will be ready, acting in unison with them, to 
withdraw her garrison as soon as the actual conditions war- 
rant it. 

(4) The Japanese troops scattered along the lines of the 
Chinese Eastern Railway have been stationed in connection 
with an interallied agreement concluded at Vladivostok in 
1919. Their duties are to establish communication between 
the Japanese contingents in Siberia and South Manchuria. 
It goes without saying, therefore, that these troops will be 
withdrawn as soon as the evacuation of Siberia by the Japa- 
nese troops is effected. 

At the present time Japan maintains in China proper ap- 
proximately 4,500 troops, located as follows : 

At Tientsin, two battalions, approximately 1,200 men 

At Hankow, one battalion, approximately....... 600 men 

In Shantung: 

At Tsinan, two companies, approximately 300 men 

Along the Tsinan-Tsingtao Railway and at Tsing- 
tao, four battalions, approximately 2,400 men 

Total 4,500 men 

STATEMENT REGARDING THE MAINTENANCE OP JAPANESE 

POLICE IN MANCHUBIA AND THE TREATY 

PORTS OF CHINA 

In considering the question of Japanese consular police in 
China, two points must be taken into account: 

1. Such police do not interfere with Chinese or other for- 
eign nationals. Their functions are strictly confined to the 
protection and control of Japanese subjects, 

2. The most important duties with which the Japanese 
police are charged are, first, to prevent the commission of 
crimes by Japanese, and, second, to find and prosecute Japa- 
nese criminals when crimes are committed. 

In view of the geographical proximity of the two coun- 
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tries, it is natural that certain disorderly elements in Japan 
should move to China, and, taking advantage of the present 
conditions in that country, should there undertake unlawful 
activities. When these lawless persons are caught in the act 
of crime by the Chinese police, it is not difficult for that 
police force to deal with the case. The culprits are handed 
over as early as possible to the Japanese authorities for 
prosecution and trial. But when the criminals flee from the 
scene of their acts, it is in many cases hard to discover who 
committed the crimes and what were the causes and cir- 
cumstances that led up to their commission. This is more 
difficult for the Chinese authorities, as they have no power 
to make domiciliary visits to the homes of foreigners, who 
enjoy extraterritorial rights, or to obtain judicial testimony 
in due form from such foreigners. 

Without the full co-operation of the Japanese police, 
therefore, the punishment of crime is, in a great many cases, 
an impossibility, and those who are responsible for law- 
breaking escape trial and punishment. 

This tendency is especially evident in Manchuria, in which 
region hundreds of thousands of Japanese are resident. In 
places where the Japanese police are stationed, there are 



far fewer criminal cases among Japanese than in places 
without Japanese police. Lawless elements constantly move 
to districts beyond the reach of Japanese police supervision. 

Apart from the theoretical side of the question, it will 
thus be observed that the stationing of Japanese police in 
the interior of China has proved to be of much practical 
usefulness in the prevention of crimes among Japanese resi- 
dents, without interfering with the daily life of Chinese or 
of other foreign nationals. The Japanese policing provides 
a protection for the Chinese communities which at present 
their own organization fails to provide. 

The Japanese delegation is in possession of knowledge and 
information as to the actual conditions prevailing in China 
and especially in Manchuria. However, it is unnecessary to 
go into details at the present stage. 

In this session it was announced that, in consequence of 
the offer of good offices by Mr. Balfour and Mr. Hughes in 
regard to settlement of the Shantung dispute, that question 
would be taken up directly in "conversations" between the 
Chinese and Japanese delegations. 



THE FOUR POWER TREATY 



Saturday, December 10, was historic in the sessions of 
the Conference on the Limitation of Armaments, for in the 
open meeting that day Senator Henry Cabot Lodge sub- 
mitted the treaty between the United States, Great Britain, 
France, and Japan for the maintenance of peace in the 
Pacific, and to supplant the Anglo-Japanese pact, the disso- 
lution of which was one of the major purposes of the Ameri- 
can delegation. 

The text of the treaty follows : 

The United States of America, the British Empire, France, 
and Japan, with a view to the preservation of the general 
peace and. the maintenance of their rights in relation to their 
insular possessions and insular dominions in the regions of 
the Pacific Ocean, have determined to conclude a treaty to 
this effect and have appointed as their plenipotentiaries 

The President of the United States of America, 

His Majesty the King of Great Britain and Ireland and of 
the British dominions beyond the seas, Emperor of 
India, and for the Dominion of Canada, for the Com- 
monwealth of Australia, for the Dominion of New Zea- 
land, and for India, 

The President of the French Republic, 

His Majesty the Emperor of Japan, 

who, having communicated their full powers, found in good 
and due form, have agreed as follows: 

Article I 

The high contracting parties agree as between themselves 
to respect their rights in relation to their insular possessions 
and insular dominions in the region of the Pacific Ocean. 
If there should develop between any of the high contracting 
parties a controversy arising out of any Pacific question and 
involving their said rights, which is not satisfactorily settled 
by diplomacy and is likely to affect the harmonious accord 
now happily subsisting between them, they shall invite the 
other high contracting parties to a joint conference, to which 
the whole subject will be referred for consideration and 
adjustment. 

Article II 

If the said rights are threatened by the aggressive action 
of any other power, the high contracting parties shall com- 
municate with one another fully and frankly, in order to 
arrive at an understanding as to the most efficient measures 
to be taken, jointly or separately, to meet the exigencies of 
the particular situation. 



Article III 

This agreement shall remain in force for 10 years from 
the time it shall take effect, and after the expiration of said 
period it shall continue to be in force, subject to the right of 
any of the high contracting parties to terminate it upon 
twelve months' notice. 

Article IV 

This agreement shall be ratified as soon as possible in 
accordance with the constitutional methods of the high con- 
tracting parties and shall take effect on the deposit of ratifi- 
cations, which shall take place at Washington, and there- 
upon the agreement between Britain and Japan, which was 
concluded at London on July 13, 1911, shall terminate. 

The treaty was signed by the plenipotentiaries of the four 
governments on the following Tuesday. At the time of going 
to press, President^Harding had not sent the treaty to the 
Senate. That was understood to have been in accord with 
the advice of Senator Lodge, on whom will fall the duty of 
defending the treaty against the attacks of the Irreconcil- 
ables, led by Senators Borah and Reed, who argue that 
Article X of the League of Nations covenant is embodied 
in the new treaty. The indications are that the treaty will 
be ratified, with votes to spare, but Senator Lodge is under- 
stood to be anxious to be present to defend it when it is 
squarely before the Senate. That might be inconvenient at 
this time. 

At the time the treaty was signed, the plenipotentiaries 
also signed an agreement providing reservations By the 
United States as to its rights involved in Yap and other 
mandated islands of the Pacific, both north and south of 
the Equator, and also specifically removing from the scope 
of the treaty such domestic questions as Japanese immigra- 
tion in California. The text of this agreement follows: 

1. That the treaty shall apply to the mandated islands in 
the Pacific Ocean; Provided, however, That the making of 
the treaty shall not be deemed to be an assent on the part 
of the United States of America to mandates and shall not 
preclude agreements between the United States of America 
and the mandatory powers, respectively, in relation to the 
mandated islands. 

2. That the controversies to which the second paragraph 
of Article I refers shall not be taken to embrace questions 



